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THINGS UNSEEN 
BLACK KITCHEN 


OWN around the kitchen 
The old cook shuffles; 
Out on the back porch 
A black hound snuffles. 


A cockroach waits 

In the basement shady; 
Dinner is cooking 

For a gentleman and lady. 
Food in a dark heart, 

Hunger in a wish— 
The cook stirs the kettle 

And serves up the dish. 


[1] 
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“Come, pretty lady, 
Come to the table! 

Eat, fine gentleman, 
Eat if you are able! 


“This isn’t food 

For any common boarder— 
I cooked this meal 

To your special order!” 


Looking at the black stew, 
Both turn pale. 

“I ordered cherries—” 
“And I ordered quail!” 


The cook says: “Madam, 
I beg your pardon— 

There’s no more cherries 
Down in the garden. 


“And surely you know, sir, 
Quail is out of season— 
What you order 
Must be in reason!” 


They look at the food 
With querulous fear: 
“What are you serving us 
That looks so queer?” 








Marjorie Allen Seiffer 


“Hate sharp as vinegar, 
Lies smooth as oil, 

Love like stale fruit 
Beginning to spoil; 


“And a ripe rotten sin 
For you to carve— 

Food from your own hearts, 
Eat or starve!” 


Thoughts they have hidden 
Far out of sight 
Come crawling to their eyes 


And blink in the light. 


Nervously the diners 
Begin to speak, 

And his voice thickens 
And her voice is weak. 


“We're not very hungry—” 
“Tt’s quite all right—” 

“We don’t care for dinner—” 
“At least, not tonight!” 


The hungry cockroach 
Scuttles in and waits; 
The hound comes whining 

To lick the plates. 


[3] 
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Says Cook: “Set the platter 
Down on the floor, 
So my second-table boarders 
Need wait no more 


But feast together; 
For the platter is wide 
Where Fear and Lust 
Feed side by side.” 


Food in a dark heart, 
Hunger in a wish, 
Poison in the kettle 
And death on the dish. 


Some go hungry, 
And some are fed, 

And some lie silent 
In a dark cold bed, 


Dreaming of heaven, 
And a golden plate 

With cherries and a quail 
That nobody ate. 


THE SINKING HOUSE 


Click, bang, bolt the door! 


Something is gone that was here before. 


[4] 
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How can it be that a ghost or a mouse 

Can give a soul to an empty house? 

The ghost that is gone came creep, creep, creep, 
To trouble the dreams of my deepest sleep— 
Troubled my dreams till I woke, and then 
Left me alone to sleep again. 

And in the morning I almost 

Forgot the visit of mouse or ghost, 

Rose and sang and splashed and dressed 
With never a thought for my hidden guest; 
And never once, I swear on my soul, 

Did I think to look for his hidey-hole. 


Click, bang, bolt the door! 

Too late—the ghost will not walk any more, 
The mouse (if really a mouse was he) 

Will never scamper and squeak at me. 

For the house is empty, the house is bare, 
And only dust is under the chair, 

And only darkness is under the bed, 

And only a pillow is under my head; 

And the brave dark closet down the hall 
Holds last year’s clothing, that is all! 


Twist your finger and bite your lip, 
For your house is sinking like a ship, 
And waves of dreadful silence pour 
Into the window, into the door; 

Till soon the stretch of innocent lawn 


[5] 
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Will hide the place where your house has gone, 
For everyone knows that ghost and mouse 


Desert the sill of a sinking house. 


CHANG-FU 





In the celestial city of Chang-Fu 

There is a palace of jade 

That the cool winds blow through 

On summer afternoons. . . . I am afraid 
I'll never see the city of Chang-Fu. 


To journey across the Chinese sea, 
And enter a palace gate, 

Takes courage and a golden key. . 
It is too late; 

Only a key of iron was given to me. 


A key of iron that opened every door 
Whereon I knocked, 

But the tall dragon-gates before 

The city of Chang-Fu are locked, 


Are locked to iron keys forevermore. 


THE CITY OF MIRTH 


I came to this place at dawn 
After the endless night. 
I turned, and you were gone. 


[6] 
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Through a desert wide and parched, 
Like bearers to a grave, 
One after one we had marched, 


And carried our love through hell. 
The desert drank our tears 
And mocked them as they fell. 


Oh heavy, heavy as stone, 
My love had weighed, until 
I turned . . . and was alone. 


But nothing has weight and worth 
To a heart as dry as sand. 
I was torn with dreadful mirth 


To find my heart so small, 
So shrivelled, it had no place 
For you and our love at all. 


DESIGN FOR A RING 
Make me a ring, Benvenuto, a pledge of love 
For the hand of a queen; 


With a rim of gold below and above, 
And a golden design between. 


First make a Dream—shape it, perhaps, like a leaf 
Blown from the sky. 
Then a Wish, shaped like a humming-bird, to fly 


[7] 
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After the leaf. Then Desire, creeping 

Like a gaunt yellow cat, a thief 

After the humming-bird. Then make the Law, 
Fashioned like a broom of yellow straw 

Chasing the cat for punishment, and sweeping 
The way for a King—you must devise 

A king with life on his lips and death in his eyes. 
These figures in endless flight around the ring 
Leaf, bird, cat, broom and king. 


It cannot be done, Benvenuto? She would not understand 
What I mean by the ring? 

Then make one of jewels and gold for a queen’s hand 
Who has found no king. 


THE WISTFUL LADY 


She was a wistful lady, 

A wishful wistful lady. 

She did not know nothing 
But she did not know much— 


Heigh-ho! 


She wished when she was twenty 
And she had time a-plenty; 
But after-while she was forty— 
Ah me, life is such, 

Well-a-day! 


[8] 
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And she gave over wishing, 

As a man comes home from fishing 

Who has not caught nothing 

But who has not caught much. 
Heigh-ho! 


She had a silver minny, 

A skimpy thing and finny. 

It would not be no supper, 

But none grow fat on such— 
Well-a-day! 


It would not do for the skillet 

As codfish, pike or millet, 

(For she had not learned nothing 
Though she had not learned much— 


Heigh-ho!) 


And gold-fish are more shiny; 

But this was bright and tiny, 

So she put it in a gold-fish bowl 

And treated it as such— 
Well-a-day! 


She wished no more to be wistful, 

Of fish she had no fistful; 

But she did not have nothing, 

And she did not need much— 
Heigh-ho! 


[9] 
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THE MAN-MADE WOMAN 


Sing-a-ling-lo, of a man-made woman— 
Why—no—forever; 

More than human and less than human- 
Yes, and never. 


She stood like a white unfinished tower, 
And men were filled with a lusty power— 
Filled with implacable god-like duty 

To shape this woman with dreadful beauty. 


Her incompleteness was a cry 
That challenged every passer-by— 
Why—no—forever. 


One by ore they came to her side 

Glowing with Jove-like power and pride. 
The first carved dreams in her empty eyes, 
The next tuned her ears with heavenly lies. 


A woman of flesh, or clay, or stone, 
That each would fashion, and each alone— 
Yes, and never. 


One man worked an age-long while 
To change the shadow of her smile. 
Another molded her curving breast 
Till it offered rest, and gave no rest. 


Their hands made her body ripe and sweet, 
[10] 
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Yet she was forever incomplete— 
Yes, forever. 


And she was plastic—with each change 
She grew less human and more strange. 
As gods of beauty, light, and lust, 
They shaped her unillumined dust. 


And none was able, no, not one, 
To finish what he had begun— 


No, and never. 


Till she longed for a god with hands of fire 
To shape her after his own desire, 

To kindle her till she illumed, 

Blazed high, was utterly consumed. 


Alas, that no immertal breath 
Weakened her from her stony death— 
Why—no—forever! 


Like an unfinished tower she seemed 

To hint a thing some god had dreamed— 
A careless god, who leaves his plan 

For mortal to finish, if mortal can. 


A man-made woman, sing-a-ling-lo— 
Why—no—foreter. 

Less than human, as humans go, 
Yes, and never. 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
[11] 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


COMPLETION 
Yesterday today was tomorrow. 


The goat, bought 

to furnish milk 

for white eskimo puppies, 
cavorted, cutting jerky 
angularities of goat-gesture 
oblique to spring-cold daylight. 


Some days later, 

after illness, 

she was wild wonder-eyed, 

but less prankful and horn-tossing. 


Even more days later she was dead, 
so that no evidence 

of crag-leaping dance-capacities 
remained. 


She was not then 

amusing to look at. 

She was skin and bones, 
without caprice or whimsicality. 


She was not anywhere— 
Goats never become angels. 


[12] 











Robert McAlmon 


Tomorrow today will be yesterday. 


FOR INSTANCE 
Vegetables 


and jewelry, rightly displayed, 
have an equal amount of fascination. 


Carrots, for instance, 

piled 

ferntops, bodies, and hair roots 

so bound together in bunches— 
bunches laid in rows 

of oblong heaps with magnitude, 

are sufficient to arrest any seeing eye 


Cabbages with a purplish tinge, 

when of grandeur, with widespread petals, 
as they rest in heaps 

catching the dawn’s first filtering of sunlight, 
compare satisfyingly with roses enmassed, 
with orchids, sunflowers, tulips, 

or variegated flowers 

extravagantly scattered. 


While as to onions, 
little can excel their decorative effect 


[13] 
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when green tubes, white bulbs, and grey hair roots 
rest in well arranged, paralleled piles 

about which buxom women congregate, 
laughing and chattering in wholesome vulgarity. 


Crispness, 

a cool indifference to the gash of knives, 
to the crush of kind, 

or to any destiny whatsoever, 


has granted the vegetables an arrogance of identity 


one would be foolhardy to strive after 
with heated impressionable imagination. 


Vegetables, 

given their color, 

scent and freshness, 

too easily attain a cool supremacy of being 
for our fumbling competition. 


QUERY 
Landscape, 


before such as which 

Mona Lisa smiled 

in lechery not so much enigmatic 
as refined, 


how shall one denote you please the eye? 


[14] 
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The sun burning upon you 
is not essentially of beauty, 
nor is it even aware of glory as a function. 


Nature smiles across the hillsides 
as Mon: Lisa smiled, 

maddeningly subtle, 

smiling with patronizing invitation 
to come and take but not to expect 
equality in response. 


No, then 

not at all do I adore you, nature, 
ful’ as you are of meaning 

that I do not understand. 


Landscape, 


now since the sky 
rests so clearly upon you, 
may not my eye 
with equal calm 
rest upon you without question 
or analysis? 
Robert McAlmon 


[15] 
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EPITHALAMIUM AND ELEGY 


My single constancy is love of life: 

Because we have entered no such formal pact 
As dulls devotion between man and wife 

No bland acknowledgment, no binding fact, 
No mingling of betrothal with divorce, 

No dated bliss, no midnight certitude, 

No sad necessity, no matter-of-course, 

No pallid wonder why we ever wooed; 
Because she lets me love her as I can, 
Moment by moment—moments that always come 
Beyond the calculation of a man 

For joy or pain, for epithalamium 

Or for elegy; and because, when I am spent, 
Life shall have had her way, shall be content 
Still to confer the sweet bewilderment 

On someone else, shall loosen her lovely hair 
To the wind, shall turn with bountiful intent 
Toward anyone at all, and I not there, 

Shall offer cool papayas, pale bamboo 

And amorous guava to a later comer, 

And none of her gifts, not even a drop of dew, 
To me who had received them many a summer. 


These are not harlotries but only joy, 
These are the very tiptoes of delight. 
This is the happiness she gives to a boy, 


[16] 








Witter Bynner 


With nothing of wickedness, nothing of spite 
In that immense delicious naked bed 
Where anyone may lie, except the dead... . 


But I shall leave her. All that there is of rest 

Shall be little enough, after so much of love. 

Wherever I move, she is there. Her open breast 

Offers the tenderness I am dying of. 

Her crm along my body like a snake 

Has softly wound me into rings of sleep, 

And every time again stings me awake 

And drowns me in her rhythms deep and deep. . . 

Can I be tragical, in having had 

My love of life by life herself subdued? 

Though I be satiate, how can I be sad 

In leaving? All there is of solitude 

Shall be little enough after this vast embrace. 

Give her some younger lover in my place. 
Witter Bynner 
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EXTENUATIONS 


BELSHAZZAR 


Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
Were offered to the fiery-furnace glow— 
But not by me. 

Nor was it I, again, 
Who sentenced Daniel to the terrors, when 
He paced the night within the roaring den. 


Thus did my father and my predecessor— 
Thus did Darius, conquering aggressor. 
Thus did not I, so were my faults the lesser. 


I drank from vessels taken in fair fight; 
I sang my country’s gods, as was my right: 
These my offences, were they grave or slight? 


Why then the Finger? Why the message taunting? 
Why all these ages of dramatic flaunting— 
Belshazzar’s weighing and Belshazzar’s wanting? 


And even when my death and doom were told, 
I decked the prophet in my robes and gold; 
Keeping my word, though his word struck me cold. 


Give me my day in any modern court 
And cite this item to my good report— 
And who denies me as a good square sport? 


[18] 








Edmund Vance Cooke 
SEVEN DEVILS 


Out of whom he had cast seven devils. (Mark XVI-9) 
Then went the devils out.of the man. (Luke VIII-33) 


We are the Seven Devils and their kin 
Evicted from our Paradise of Sin— 

But undismayed, since man has ever been 
A doorway with the portals swinging in. 


We flit back in the deeper dregs of wine, 

In greeds and gluttonies and flesh of swine, 

In tempest tongues and festering blood and bone, 
In musk and motion of the dancing zone, 

In drum and dulcimer and saxophone. 


We seize on emperors by their lusts of state, 
On paupers feeding on the crusts of hate; 
We torment youth too full of life to hold, 
And age regretful that its lips are cold. 


Zealous or jealous, fools of faith or doubt, 
Impish or impious, saturnine or stout, 
Hip-equipped, harlot-lipped, damned or devout, 
Biblicist, bibbler, lizard-lounger, lout, 

Each is a compost wherein barbed tails sprout. 
Outcasts we are, but never quite cast out. 


Edmund Vance Cooke 


[19] 
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ONE-HUNDRED-PER-CENT FRENCH 


A fellow never understands the French: 
At home we all have systems for our lives— 
Molds in which to pour the people we meet; 
And when we’ve poured them in, we like to look 
Important at the cast, thinking we’ve put 
“Things in their true relation.” 

But in France 
They have no systems, and they don’t fit mine. 


I’m in Céte d’Or, on a white-washed plaster farm, 
That steams with purple clematis and bees. 
Madame, still well on this side of an age 

You couldn’t guess, is an articulated 

Statue of Pallas—marble, with blue-glass eyes 
And hair of golden straw. When I first came, 
She met me wearing organdie, pink and white 
Framed in the clematis around the door. 

I shot a look at her—not showing it 

Of course—to put her in her proper place 

In my ideas. But I’d hardly started 

To size her up when with a jerk she turned 
Into the house, and shortly reappeared 

In a full-length apron, and, with proper smiles 
And protestations all about the heat, 
Showed me my room. As I recall it now, 

I hayen’t seen the organdie again. 


[20] 











Chard Powers Smith 


Monsieur the husband, handsome, with blue eyes 
That never laugh, yet never cease to smile, 

Permits Madame to do the work. I asked her 

If she was never tired. Her face lighted— 

“C’est l’habitude”—that was the end of it. 

But then Monsieur, a hero three times wounded, 
Covered with medals, seemed the family symbol, 
The link that bound their lives to France. I classed 
These people with our own best Yankee farmers— 
Steady and moral, practical, yet having 
Unconscious idealism. What fools we were 

To call the French unstable and erotic! 

I told Monsieur my judgment, and his eyes 

Almost jumped from his smile, so wide they opened. 


The near-by village is a walled-in pile 

Of Gothic roofs and medieval smells, 

Where Madame Morin, a leathern wench of fifty, 
Parades the streets of sewage, screaming tales 
Of lovers past and future. Back at home 

She would be mad, but here she’s only dréle. 
She first encountered me one shadeless noon 
Before the main café. Her voice went up 

An octave, prophesying dire events. 

I saw and pitied, and she saw I saw— 

At least that was my diagnosis then, 

All raving stopped, and since that day my name 
Is absent from the legend of her lovers. 


[21] 
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In the buvette beside the canal dike, 

Where starlings squeak like old signs in a wind 

That never comes, and marsh-birds squawk and flop, 
Yvette is bar-maid. Her dark beauty seemed, 

Not the original but the ideal 

Of Leonardo’s Madonna of the Rocks— 

Dark eyes, unconscious, conscious power, the power 
Of France who works and suffers as she smiles. 

The second time I went my neighbor whispered, 
“Elle n’est pas mariée,” and pointed out 

A baby. So I changed my dark madonna 

To Mary Magdalen. I hoped I might 

Get Yvette’s story, but I never did— 

The first time I went there she saw me once, 

But never looked again. 


It was a shock 
To learn my host, the gay poilu, the hero, 
Was keeping Magdalen. But then, I thought, 
I didn’t know her story, and that’s life, 
Most tragic where it is most beautiful. 
The thing had been there once, and was there still— 
I'd seen it. 


Yet, though I refused to judge 
Yvette, the ugly knowledge of the fact 
Swelled the respect I had for my Madame: 
Innocent womanhood, too pure to doubt; 
Life consecrated to the ritual 
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Of an ideal. What if that ideal 

Was actually a lie? For all we know 
Any of us may live on lies. It is 
The ritual that counts. 


One day Madame 
Was pulling lettuce. I was eating lunch 
Under the arbor. Earlier Monsieur 
Had gone to town, and something prompted me 
To ask Madame if she knew where he was. 
She humped a forty-kilo bale of lettuce 
Up on her back, and smiled: “Oh, il s’amuse. 
Perhaps with that cocotte-de-luxe Yvette, 
Perhaps with Madame Morin, or more likely 
With both at once. Oh, il est fort,” she laughed, 
Proud as if showing off her best prize heifer, 
“To hold them both so long.” She took her load 
Around the clematis, into the barn; 
And as she passed, the big black Cerberus— 
The red-eyed watchdog Madame had chained up 
To save my life—stood up and wagged his tail. 


That night on my straw mattress, I recalled 

Madame’s white organdie, Monsieur’s wide eyes, 

Madame Morin’s original prophecies, 

Yvette’s first look; but how they all by now 

Had learned to smile and ask, “Ca va, Monsieur?” 
Chard Powers Smith 


[23] 
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DIALOGUES 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS 


So we meet again? 
Yes. 
Queer—I knew we should meet... 
I’d been thinking of you too. 
Had you? 
This very street . .. 
It’s the twenty-second too . . . remember I said, 
“Let’s go to Richmond?” 
Yes. 
And we stopped instead 
Here in town . . . we went to that place close here. 
You wore violets, didn’t you? 
Yes. 
What a child you were! 
You were mad in those days. Shall we turn in here for a 
drink 
And— 
No, oh no! 
Why not?... Oh, not what you think... 
We can be friends still. Why, it’s—how long?—two 
Or three years since I was anything much to you. 
I’m glad to see you. 
Are you? 





Of course I know 


[24] 

















Muriei Stuart 


I seemed a bit of a brute, but it’s years ago, 
And it wasn’t only my fault. 
No. 
Your fault too. 
Yes. 
Have you been true to me? 
No. 
There’s someone then 
Who—well, you know what I mean! 
Yes. 
Why did you?—when? 
After you went. 
Are you happy with him? 
No. 
Then you care for me still? 


Oh, let me go! Let me go! 


COLLOQUY 


It’s cold in the room, lamp’s out, the moon is late; 
Something cried out just now, as in great fear! 
Ghost that I knew, what brings you suddenly near? 


You said you would come to me if I would wait. 


But you died long ago, poor foolish dear! 
And dead and living cannot mix or meet. 
You to the dark, and I to love must go. 


[25] 
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Last night, but not tonight. 
What can you do 
To hinder me from one who is as sweet 
As you were once? You’re dead. 
But you're dead too. 
Muriel Stuart 


HALLOWE’EN 


Leaves are falling, and boys are calling— 
They will come with lanterns tonight 
And grin through the panes; 

Come with yellow lanterns, 

And weird red dresses blowing 

In the warm October winds 

That will soon be bringing rains. 


Leaves are falling, and boys are calling, 
And witches will be scudding 
On their brooms like a bird. 
I shall hide up in my attic, 
And start at creaking rafters, 
Shudder at strange laughters, 
And cry, unheard. 
Marion Ethel Hamilton 


[26] 











DESERT TRAILS 


SUN-DOWN-SHINING 


I forget these things— 
where a trail begins, 
where a trail ends. 


I forget these things— 
white of dawn, 
and sun-going-down. 


I forget these things— 
hunger for piki, 
thirst for the springs . . 
But I forget not you, 
O beloved, 
with the night. 


DIAS PASADOS 


You touch hands, 
You blow smoke rings. 


I hear you, Pedro 
Of the four-score years, 
And this is what you say: 


“Days of the past, 
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They were muy buenos; 
And, querida mia, 
You are so beautiful.” 


I hear you, Carmencita, 
Of the gray hair, 
And you are saying: 


“Days of the past, 
They are gone forever; 
And querido mio, 

You are so wonderful.” . 


You touch hands, 
You blow smoke rings. 


WINDS OF MARCH 


In this high country of the winds 
mad March jazzes, 
not caring who looks at her legs. 


Winds are witches: 


Winds are lean greyhounds, 
two leaps behind at the finish. 


Windmill skeletons grin and spin; 
their joints creak. 


[28] 














William Haskell Simpson 


GRAND CANYON 
I 


Good-bye, juncos of the red backs! 
Fling your feathered dares 
from the abyss— 
this is junco-land. 


Good-bye, squirrels of the red rocks! 
Why do you run away 
from nothing?— 
you were here first. 
And hasta la vista to you, 
el canyon grande, 
of other earths, 


other eons! ... 


Until I may come again 
and wash my soul. 
Il 


The river gnaws, and the winds and rain— 
For seas shall cover the land again, 

And you shall back-track, in the cosmic swing, 
When the sea-beds lift with a mighty fling. 

To the furred lynx-cats all has been told— 


They purr and purr as the spring grows old. 


[29] 
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TELEGRAPH POLES 


To the thunder drums, 
like tin soldiers 
you march away, 


single file. . . . 


Winds play a tune on your taut strings; 
fiddlers are heard, 
far off. 


Where are the dancers? 


VAQUERO 





At sun-up the round-up— 
To ride and to ride 
Where prairies are wide. 


At noon-up the camp— 
Saddles off, foam-damp; 
Hats off, hair wind-blown, 
And tired to the bone. 


Low bars of pasture gates, 

Let down at sun-down— 

A gallop, a dust-cloud, pell-mell; 

And whinny of pintos across the corral. 
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William Haskell Simpson 


Ended the riding, 
Hushed the rush and the cry... . 


They have lit the home-ranch lights 
Up in the sky. 


SONG OF LO-MAN-KWA 


O-ah, e-lo, the night long. 
O-he, e-lo, until the yellow line comes. 


Spider-woman spins a web— 
Bow down in the kivas; 
Blow smoke on your prayers. 


Good is life—the sun-smile; 
Good is death—the sun-cloud; 
Good is love—the way of life and death together. 


O-ah, e-lo, the long night. 
O-he, e-lo, until the dawn-white. 
William Haskell Simpson 
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COMMENT 
ANOTHER BIRTHDAY 


ITH this number Pcevry celebrates its thirteenth 

anniversary, entering its twenty-seventh volume 
and its fourteenth year. It is an obvious reflection that 
no other special magazine of the kind ever lived so long— 
a reflection provocative of pride only to the degree of its 
continued efficiency in the work it set out to do. As to 
that, the editor is hardly in a position to estimate or pro- 
nounce; it may be that she cannot see the forest for the 
trees. Indeed, no contemporary judgment gets off the 
ground to take an airplane view, and set our little patch of 
woods in its proper perspective, its true relation with the 
vast fields of labor in which are being created the few 
ultimate values of our strenuous and wasteful age. 

A few things the editor has found out, however, during 
these thirteen years. When Porrry began under a five- 
year guarantee, she thought that the magazine might hope 
to be financially independent by the end of that period. 
Now she knows that the public for poetry in this country 
(and also other countries) is either too small, or two in- 
accessible and unaware, to support an organ of the art, no 
matter how high may be its record of values in its chosen 
field, or how thriftily its funds may be used. That Poetry 
is still going on, though still partly dependent for existence 
on a guarantee fund, emphasizes the loyalty of those who 
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for so long have contributed generously to its support, but 
also it emphasizes the public indifference to its precarious 
situation. 

We thought at first, for example, that if we succeeded in 
presenting the nation’s poets adequately, all the public 
libraries and college libraries would have to subscribe for 
the leading organ of the highest literary art. Today we 
know how fondly false was this estimate, for, in spite of 
annual letters and circulars sent out at large expense, less 
than five hundred of these distributors of culture are all 
we can count on, We thought that the women’s clubs 
would be interested, but now we know that as a stimulus 
to our circulation they are almost undiscoverable. We 
thought that poets and would-be poets—the innumerable 
writers of verse, thousands of whom send us manuscripts 
and queries—would feel it necessary to keep in touch 
with the latest developments in their art; but now we 
know how few of them read anyone’s poetry but their own, 
how few feel any need of sharpening their technique, and 
their sensitiveness to present-day currents of feeling, 
through study of their contemporaries. 

And so on. Once in a while, in some exuberant mo- 
ment, we even thought that Porrry might develop into 
a property, yielding a decent income and rated at a 
respectable figure. We hardly expected to erect an im- 
posing building of our own, like our younger neighbor 
Popular Mechanics, but we hoped that something expres- 
sible in dollars might accumulate in a few years. Alas, we 
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now know that no dollars have piled up or are like to 
reward our labors, and that Poetry could not be sold for 
the proverbial song. 

In all these mathematics there is a certain amount of 
inevitable discouragement. The editor can’t help wonder- 
ing whether she ought to devote all her working time to 
this enterprise, and expect a perennial subsidy from 
Poetry’s guarantors, in the face of such public indiffer- 
ence. Since ten thousand subscribers would free the maga- 
zine for its ‘work and enable it to branch out with 
better editorial service, and since this tiny fraction of the 
nation’s literate readers feel neither delight in the poetry 
we offer them nor three dollars’ worth of responsibility for 
the magazine’s continued existence, perhaps we ought to 
fold our tents like the Arabs and silently steal away. 

In short, the debit side of the ledger seems heavy today 
as we cast up our accounts. What is there on the credit 
side? 

Well, there are currents of power and beauty centering 
in this office which, if it were closed, would become diffused 
and aimless. However unworthy and inadequate the 
editor’s service, she is conscious of influences flowing in 
and out which are not to be expressed in figures, which 
outreach visible values and create for today and tomorrow 
values intangible but absolute. This without regard to 
the greater-or-less ultimate rank to be accorded some day 
to the poetry we offer. Much of this, no doubt, however 
expressive of the time, is temporary and negligible; and 
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much of the rest would probably, somehow or other, get 
into print without our service, and the poets who write it 
would but starve a little more bitterly, and wait a little 
longer and more wearily for the authentic encouragement 
of the printed page. The currents I speak of are not easily 
definable in exact terms. They seem to come not from in- 
dividuals but from the percussion of mind on mind; and 
beginning thus unforeseen out of the air, like the fall of a 
stone in a pool, they go on in ever-enlarging circles to the 
invisible boundaries of time. 

Every editor, no doubt, feels these spiritual currents— 
this rhythmic wash of waves that make him their instru- 
ment, concentrating, uniting together, and then moving 
on. But surely a poets’ editor feels them more keenly 
than others, for poets are striving, however inadequately, 
for not the immediate but the enduring. More than others 
the poets’ editor must feel the reaction of spirit on spirit 
and mind on mind, must be conscious of serving in the 
ante-room as the gods invite the leaders of the race to 
their presence, and through them work out their myste- 
rious enactments for the future of the world. 

Thus the mood which keeps Porrry at work, in spite of 
a limited clientele and the indifference of the general pub- 
lic, is a feeling that these limitations are more apparent 
than real, more superficial than profound. The public, 
like the editor, receives from its poets the shock of dynam- 
ic contacts, is unconsciously carried along by rhythms 
of which it is unaware. And it is carried along toward 
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beauty; these dynamic contacts, these rhythms, contend 
against chaos and ugliness, against materialistic pre- 
occupations and standardized prejudices. They make a 
music which may persist through the clamor of a too noisy 
age, and add a few phrases of search and wonder to the 
long epic of the spirit of man. H. M. 


CANADIAN POETRY TODAY 


Poetry societies are springing up in many of the cities 
and large centers of Canada, Wilson MacDonald, who has 
done a good deal of lecturing and reading aloud from his 
verses, being chiefly responsible for the interest aroused. 
Notable, of course, have been the tours of Bliss Carman, 
and more recently Charles G. D. Roberts. 

A contemporary of the latter and of Lampman, Dr. 
Duncan Campbell Scott, was induced by the Poetry 
Society to give an evening of readings this spring. Un- 
assuming and very retiring, he yet captured his audience 
completely by the sheer beauty of his poems. A musician 
as well as poet, the rhythm was lilting or capricious at his 
will. An innovation was his brave suggestion that lyrics 
should be read aloud more than once. “I have always 
felt that as in music the theme, varied perhaps, is repeated, 
so a lyric needs repetition to bring out the nuances of 
sound and sense.” His audience agreed with him and 
clamored for more. The collected works of this somewhat 
overshadowed poet will, it is hoped, be available soon. 
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A Canadian woman, an editor, has written of this group 
of poets inherited from the nineties: 
Roberts has the widest grasp, Carman the sweetest voice, Duncan 


Campbell Scott has done the most finished work, while Lampman . . . 
is the most spiritual and the one who has best interpreted the spirit of 


Canada. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton once said that the poets of new 
countries like Canada, Australia and South Africa could 
not devote too much attention to nature poetry, because 
they have the great advantage of knowing nature un- 
colored by the spirit of antiquity that marks almost every 
square yard of Europe. 

Americans, broadly speaking, do not realize that Cana- 
dians themselves make sharp distinctions between the 
verse of the two countries. But a stay in Canada would 
soon demonstrate this, with a glance at the Canadian 
Bookman, or Dr. Logan’s Highways of Canadian Literature. 

Although so many of our writers have been lured away 
to the United States by its many economic advantages, 
most of these, naturally enough, are Canadian at heart; 
and when, like Bliss Carman, they return and get a warm 
greeting from their own folk, what might be termed “the 
Canadian reaction” sets in, and is like a fresh wave. 
There is a distin¢t nationalistic feeling here, greatly stim- 
ulated by the proceedings of the Canadian Authors’ Asso- 
ciation. The latter has to stand up against some on- 
slaughts of critics in the Dominion who are fearful that 
our literature takes itself too seriously. “‘Comparison!” 
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one side cries; “measure yourself against ‘the giants.” 
“Growth,” says the other “only please do watch us and 
know what you are talking about before you criticize; 
give us credit for what we are doing; read the books of 
other lands, but read native books also.”’ 

The English critics do not appreciate this growing senti- 
ment any more than our southern neighbors. The poets 
still hope for more general recognition of poetry that 
might be graded, like Canada’s best wheat, “No. 1 Hard;” 
even as at Wembley the painters—and notably “The 
Group of Seven” —were accorded an appreciation, a dis- 
cernment of values, that was very gratifying to most of us. 

Our publishers have done much to help their own poets. 
They have produced beautiful books, with decorations by 
artists; for instance, The Book of Remembrance, Marjorie 
Pickthall’s life and letters just published, wherein Can- 
ada’s most famous woman poet is given notable presenta- 
tion. But there is not enough sale in this country for such 
books, as they are too expensive. Perhaps a chap-book 
with slip-covers, for the poetry-lovers, is the solution; not 
for the libraries, but for the home shelf. 

Those who have followed the work of Canadian poets 
during recent years, as shown in volumes, have a goodly 
harvest for the quiet eye of contemplation. The Quebec 
Government annually distributes five thousand dollars in 
awards, chiefly to writers in the French language living in 
Quebec. Louise Morey Bowman, who has Moonlight and 
Common Day and Dream Tapestries to her credit; Prof. 
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F. O. Call of Lennoxville, Quebec, with his Blue Home- 
spun; and Ex-Recorder Weir of Montreal, were among the 
winners of substantial money awards in the past year. 
Volumes recently published include among many others, 
Eager Footsteps, by Anne Elizabeth Wilson; Flower and 
Flame, by John Crichton; Fountains of Ordunna, by 
Cecilia MacKinnon; Martha Ostenso’s Jn a Far Land, if 
we may claim her as Canadian; and When Half-gods Go, by 
Norah Holland (Mrs. Claxton). The last, a cousin of the 
poet Yeats and a great believer in fairies, has just died. 
Edward Sapir is associated with Marius Barbeau in 
translations from French-Canadian folk-songs; he has his 
own métier as a poet and he is typical of a certain number 
of Canadians writing in a new vein. Readers of Poetry 
are familiar with his work, as well as that of certain others 
here mentioned. 

Lawren Harris in his Contrasts, and Elsa Gidlow in On a 
Grey Thread are interesting. Mrs. Garvin (Katherine 
Hale), known in American cities as a lecturer, recently 
published a book of poems called Morning in the West. 

In a quiet, contemplative vein the late Gertrude Mac- 
Gregor Moffet offered something rare and precious in 
A Book of Verses. And there is much more which might 
be touched on. In closing, mention should be made of the 
approaching publication of The Witch’s Brew, a clever 
fantasy, by Prof. E. J. Pratt of Victoria College, Toronto. 
“Mad as a March hare,” he protests; but the London 
Mercury \iked it so well that finding condensation im- 
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possible, it has arranged to devote the whole poetry section 
of one issue to the Sea-cat’s epic inebriation, giving an 
additional twenty pages to more sober poets. The poem 
will be published simultaneously in book form. Dr. Pratt 
is the author also of Newfoundland Verse. 

Hilda Hesson, a young Winnipeg writer, pictures Spring 
the Miser giving to the Northland of the wealth brought 
from the South only “a robin, a crocus.” Is there an 
allegory here? If you read Canadian poetry perhaps you 
will find the robin’s note curiously sweet, the crocus “‘deep- 
rooted in the fruitful soil.” Florence Randal Livesay 


REVIEWS 
THE INEXTINGUISHABLE GOD 


Dionysus in Doubt, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Mac- 
millan Co. 

Two of the poems in Mr. Robinson’s latest book are 
based on a theme that has always fascinated him—the 
human triangle. Genevieve and Alexandra, the first of 
them, is a dialogue between two sisters in which gradually 
is revealed the fact that Genevieve’s husband, to Gene- 
vieve’s torture, is feeding “his hungry mind” on Alex- 
andra. On the whole it is a poignant piece of work, one in 
which Mr. Robinson uses to fine purpose his power of 
shadowed implication. Mortmain, the other psychological 
study, appeared in Porrry under the title of 4vene/ Gray. 
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The Inextinguishable God 
It tells, in blank verse handled with mastery, how ‘“‘a 
ghost,” Avenel’s dead brother, has power to defeat “an 
understanding . . . between the laws and atoms” that 
two lives “‘together were to be a triumph.” In the end 
Seneca Sprague, who feels that they should have had each 
other, says to Avenel: 

Why should I come between you and your ghost, 

Whose hand is always chilly on my shoulder, 

Drawing me back whenever I go forward? 

I should have been acclaimed stronger than he 

Before he died, but he can twist me now, 

And I resign my dream to his dominion. 


In both poems Mr. Robinson proves again his power of 
deft characterization and psychological insight. And 
again he shows himself the dramatist. Reading him, I 
have often found myself wishing he would write us, in 
verse, a play for the theatre. Though complete and 
moving as it stands, Genevieve and Alexandra is also the 
seed of what might be a great drama. 

The sonnets, and the two long poems featuring Dionysus, 
remain to be spoken of. Demos and Dionysus, the second 
of the two, seems to me so unutterably beneath Mr. 
Robinson’s usually distinguished level that I cannot put in 
strong enough terms my regret for its publication. The 
fact that it is spaced on the page as blank verse does not 
save it from being dull prose. It is, for me at any rate, a 
laborious social tract in iambic pentameter. I cannot find 
an inspired line in it; nowhere, I believe, does it rise to 
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poetry. Fortunately the title-poem, Dionysus in Doubt, 
does not fall so far short as the other of the expectations 
which the splendor of its title arouses; but it also does fall 
short. A poet may perhaps be forgiven a ponderous 
Athena or Zeus. What shall we say, though, of one who 
speaks in this fashion of the “flame-born’’? 


With that he shook his head 

As with a questioning, I thought, 
Of his onslaught 

Upon a fervid if inadequate 
Insistence of an adolescent giant 
To hang itself, if possible, defiant 
Alike of too much weight 

And of an ill-spun rope. 


What shall we think of one who makes the bright god of 
the Dithyramb and of all potent frenzies utter mainly 
urbane and prodigiously sober words? That god, from 
whom justly we might expect words of fire, is made to say: 


That which I said before I say again, 

As unregarded and as much in vain 

As then it was: 

Some would have more things done 

Today than are begun— 

Things that will yet, in spite of the existence 
Of an unformed and misapplied assistance, 
Come properly to pass; 

Though hardly, I should say, by the infliction 
Of insult that is organized 

Inordinately for the timid fiction 

Of benefits no more prized 

Than in observance to be seen from here 

As if they were dishonored and despised. 
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And this is a typical passage. Indeed, not till the god has 
YI ? S 
gone does his flame seem to singe the poet: 
There was a quiet lightning everywhere. 
I heard what might have been the sound 
Of silence burning in the air; 
And there was no god there. 

All the rest of the poem, if not actually pedestrian, is 
wingless. I admire its sincerity, the high courage of its 
intention, the acuteness of its perceptions concerning our 
“inflexible and hasty nation.” And I am reverent before 
the wisdom of the philosophy behind it. But Dionysus in 
Doubt, for all its profundity of motive, never quite comes 
alive. 

But not so with the sonnets—in them the wisdom pulses. 
Some of them are tragic, some cryptically ironic, some 
dramatic; but there is beauty in all of them. Because it 
has been so ofien quoted in other reviews I shall refrain 
from repeating The Sheaves, a great sonnet, and shall 
choose instead the first of the two sonnets called Not 
Always: 

In surety and obscurity twice mailed, 

And first achieving with initial rout 

A riddance of weak fear and weaker doubt, 
He strove alone. But when too long assailed 
By nothing, even a stronger might have quailed 
As he did, and so might have hazed about 
Where he could see the last light going out, 
Almost as if the fire of God had failed. 

And so it was till out of silence crept 
Invisible avengers of a name 

Unknown, like jungle-hidden jaguars. 
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But there were others coming who had kept 
Their watch and word; and out of silence came 
A song somewhat as of the morning stars. 


In dignity and austere loneliness Edwin Arlington 
Robinson is an unmatched figure among American poets; 
he is of those who have “kept their watch and word.” 
Much of this dignity and this loneliness are in his latest 
book; especially are they in the sonnets. If he were totally 
unknown these sonnets would win for him a high distinc- 
tion. As it is they can but augment and confirm a long- 
held eminence. Fames Daly 


MR. DAVIES’ POETRY 


Selected Poems, by W. H. Davies. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Secrets, by W. H. Davies. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

One wonders that Mr. Davies, a man energetically sen- 
sitive to everything the least artificial in beauty, and of a 
mind capable of fine bitterness, should preoccupy himself 
with the dull and difficult mechanics of an essentially 
imitative art. I do not especially refer to the obvious 
influences upon his poetry of Wordsworth or of the Eliza- 
bethans—although at times he takes pains to introduce 
into his work some of the most unrewarding devices and 
mannerisms of the former; and in adopting the style of the 
latter has, I believe, only once, in a poem called Time- 
pieces, achieved that austerity of racy extravagance which 
can save such a style from triviality: 
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You false church clock, whose long-drawn chimes 
Tell me life moves like some slow snail— 
The watch beneath my pillow beats 

So fast my breath doth almost fail. 

Your solemn chime, that says I walk 
Sedately to my grave, doth lie; 

I gallop faster to my doom 

Than any mortal bird can fly. 

I gallop like a startled horse, 

That leaping flames and whirlwinds chase— 
Until his eyes have left his head, 

And stretch beyond his frantic face. 


It is not particularly in such poems as this, whether they 
be successful or unsuccessful, that one watches for the 
working of that disease which I would call the habit of 
imitation, a disease whose chief symptom is dulness. If 
Mr. Davies can be said to imitate any one poet to his 
invariable disadvantage, that poet is himself. But it is 
perhaps nearer the truth to say that he is severely limited 
only by an obedience to certain conceptions of poetry 
which, however complex may have been their origins, he 
has taken for his own. It is because of this that so much 
of Mr. Davies’ ingenuity and cleverness must go toward 
shaping his material according to the patterns of his prej- 
udices, prejudices for the most part, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously developed. One is forever unpleasantly aware of 
the presence of this cleverness. Simplicity becomes 
simplesse; passion becomes plaintiveness; philosophic 
innuendo freezes to the gesture of epigram; there is a 
narrow but inevitable failure of intensity in passages which 
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become therefore merely pointed and self-conscious; what 
is meant to be whimsical, is too often vulgar. 

In only a few poems has the poet worked through to an 
appearance of spontaneity. Most of the time, his impulse 
toward expression seems finally to be a sort of creative 
egoism. He is interested in abstract ideas only if they are 
in harmony with his own mental processes; he is walled 
and roofed in by all imminent sensuous things; he must 
look to his own previous emotional convictions for both 
inspiration and fulfilment. He is, in all directions, ex- 
quisitely limited. 

There is enough of beauty in almost any of Mr. Davies’ 
poems to make the reader turn expectantly to the next. 
But at the end of a volume he feels seriously that he has 
been bored. The poems serve to show what a sterile thing 
“style” in poetry may be. Mr. Davies’ unmistakable 
“style” has nothing to do with his inclination toward the 
commonplace in thought and expression. One feels behind 
the poems a lack of excitement. Slight thoughts are set 
forth in long, clumsy progressions; there is little swiftness. 
In such poems as The Sleepers, one of his best, Mr. Davies 
writes four stanzas, but tells everything in two: 

As I walked down the waterside 
This morning, in the cold damp air, 
I saw a hundred women and men 
Huddled in rags and sleeping there: 


These people have no work, thought I, 
And long before their time they die. . . . 
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Ten cars rushed down the waterside, 
Like lighted coffins in the dark; 

With twenty dead men in each car, 
That must be brought alive by work: 

These people work too hard, thought I, 

And long before their time they die. 

Secrets is perhaps neither better nor worse than Mr. 
Davies’ previous collections. These poems have a new 
note of gaiety, which may possibly betray the weariness 
one would expect. There is nothing new in the subject- 

natter. As Mr. Davies has himself gracefully confessed: 
As butterflies are but winged flowers, 
Half sorry for their change, who fain, 
So still and long they lie on leaves, 
Would be thought flowers again— 


E’en so my thoughts, that should expand, 
And grow to higher themes above, 
Return like butterflies to lie 
On the old things I love. 
There is the familiar kind of hollow exclamation,— 
Rainbows are lovely things; 
And how I wish the rain 
Would come again and again! 

Such lines could of course be appropriate in poems 
where a psychological element is necessary to the effect; 
but when the poet writes about rainbows as such, we do 
not need to be told thus directly of his reactions to them. 
On the other hand, Mr. Davies again proves his ability to 
make a good poem out of commonplace material and with 
a texture as coarse as prose. Here is The Foy of Life: 
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How sweet is Life, how beautiful, 
When lying curled in innocent sleep! 
Without one thought that, soon or late, 
Death will unbend that graceful curve 
And stretch him out, all stiff and straight. 


Go, happy Life, and say to Death, 
“T gave this man sufficient joy 
To last him for a thousand years.” 
Then ask him why my time’s as short 
As one whose breath is full of tears. 
But we must infer that Mr. Davies is indeed rather a 
butterfly-poet, content to elude the impact of anything 
more terrible than the small breezes which bear him to the 
nearest bloom. George H. Dillon 


GAY MIDDLE-AGE 


Nor Youth Nor Age, by Harold Vinal. Harold Vinal. 
These poems are the best that Mr. Vinal has written. 
He has outgrown much of his former preciosity and 
pointed prettiness. His later ecstasies are stabilized by a 
more mature irony; the whole fabric of his thought is 
woven of tougher threads. If now and again he yields to 
the temptation to be clever, the cleverness that he achieves 
is not always unrewarding, as when in a poem about evolu- 
tion he remarks: “We reach for stars instead of cocoa- 
nuts.” But most of the time he sticks to his purpose as a 
modest, but within bounds ambitious, poet. The poetry 
he has written is of the best of its kind—the outcome of a 
talent for fanciful thought, light humor, and the suggestion 
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of emotion. Mr. Vinal is also a skilful and painstaking 
artist; his craftsmanship affords a lesson to many more 
considerable poets. Here is Fudas: 

Judas smoothed his heavy beard, 

Clenched his fingers, made a fist 

He struck a poplar by his side. 

The night was angry amethyst. 

He saw three crosses on a hill 

He felt the heaving of a throng. 

One tree leaned hard against the sky, 

And it looked strong. 

But although the people in the poems are the most 
interesting items of the book, Mr. Vinal is perhaps more 
successful when he creates his own legends, and merely 
suggests the background and situation of his characters. 
Before Age, compact in its two quatrains, has an unreason- 
able charm: 

These women, they are waiting for old age 
To creep to them and wreck them of their bloom. 
Their men are aging too, they hardly talk, 
But munch at apples in a cluttered room. 


A mouse gnaws in the darkness of a wall; 
A woman hugs a shawl about her shoulder; 
One of the men lets fall his heavy jaw 
And sleeps. Two yawn. They all are getting older. 
Mr. Vinal has brought his nice art to a happy excellence. 
These few poems in their engaging format will attract 
anybody who does not believe all poetry should be soulful 


or incisive. 


George H. Dillon 
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PIETY AND PEACE 


First Poems, by Edwin Muir. B. W. Huebsch. 

American poetry in the past few years has been so 
obsessed by painted lips, anatomical love, bright colors, 
and solid images that a book like Edwin Muir’s First 
Poems is stimulating and refreshing by reason of its drab- 
ness. A drabness, however, that does not arise from a 
sparse imagination or a watery technique, but from an 
observation that is accurate without being obtrusive. The 
tone of the book is quiet, and its path is peace. Horses 
and houses, reveries and remembrances are the subjects of 
Mr. Muir’s inspiration. He writes nearly every poem in 
quatrains, and lets his idea ramble slowly down many 
stanzas instead of trying to pack every line with pictures 
and moods. He has an unusual preoccupation with the 
universal and the philosophical even when writing about 
such humble particulars as grass. Anatomy, which is the 
only poem short enough to quote, happily illustrates his 
reflective method: 

My feet walk to a hidden place 

Whence no path issues; my eyes range 
Through immobility of space. 

Towards changelessness my members change. 


My flesh a ripening fruit, my blo 

A crimson brook which tends toward death; 
My reins a black and secret bud 

Which breaks in everlasting breath. 


My lusts, a beauty-bearing tide, 
Move stealthily as if bent on crim« 
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My heart, self-moved, against my side 
Beats like Eternity in Time. 

Some of his separate lines and phrases are wonderfully 
expressive without being spectacular. He speaks of grass 
as 

Climbing, a tiny host, up mountain sides. 
And in another place: 

Where each moist blade sweats one clear glistening drop. 
This stanza about horses is almost impressionistic, yet it 
is in no way gaudy or bizarre: 


| 


And oh the rapture, when, one furrow done, 


They marched broad-breasted to the sinking sun! 
The light flowed off their bossy sides in flakes; 
The furrows rolled behind like struggling snakes. 

The ballads which make up the last part of the little 
volume are curiously mystical and philosophical for that 
naive form. One of them, The Ballad of Eternal Life, has 
a distinct tang of the Ancient Mariner. 

Mr. Muir’s virtues are also his faults. The numerous 
quatrains and the placid moods grow monotonous when 
his phrases take a dull or prosy turn. But he is worth 
watching. Mysticism and simplicity and peace are rare 
qualities in this hour. And originality is more valuable 
than metric fluency or fashionable mannerism. 

Marie Luhrs 
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Ship’s Log, by Grace Hazard Conkling. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Ship’s Log is a deceiving title for Mrs. Conkling’s book; 
the reader is led to expect nautical ditties or oceanic bal- 
lads or a hairy-chested sailor yarn in the manner of Mase- 
field. Instead, a few personal lyrics embellished by the 
sea in various weathers is the only sting of salt in one 
hundred and forty pages of poetry. The book is very far 
from the ocean in its essential qualities: sentiment, fantasy, 
flowers and colors glint from its pages—and the ocean is 
not truthfully set down in such delicate terms. Once 
freed from the false lead of the title, the reader may enjoy 
a feast of fragrance and color. Mrs. Conkling’ is like 
Peter Wiffle in the matter of color. She loves to list sump- 
tuous words for their own sake, and what matter if there be 
no meaning? Gulf View is an example of her poetic pig- 
mentation: 


Between the striped walls of the canyon 

There burns a crescent of water 

Jewel-blue . . . soul of opal and sapphire 

Feather-blue . . . stain on the peacock’s breast 

Flame-blue . . . when flame finds copper— 
saturated driftwood in the beach-fire: 

And the tall white poppy down the canyon 

Sways against the blaze 

Like a ship. 


All of the poems are delicate, highly colored, couched in 
a language of petals and stars. But in them there is noth- 
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ing for the mind to grip and hold—no compact form, no 
piercing thought. They are as exquisite as mist—and as 
perishable and diffuse. Read such a poem as Quicksilver: 
I golonely ...Igolost... 
It is hard walking along these beaches, 
And the sea forever tugging the sand out from under my feet. . . . 
It is hard remembering how proud I used to be, 
And you grudging me a love that at its best is no more than quicksilver, 
Always slipping away and away. 
And then read the fragment entitled Remark to an Aviator: 

The air that buoys up my bees 

Holds you a mile above French trees. 

You glide along a cloud, and they 

Coast down a cherry-blossom spray. 
Quicksilver is unquestionably the more moving and beau- 
tiful poem, but the four-lined whimsical trifle prints its 
pattern on the mind, although it has almost nothing to say. 
Because of the liquid free form which she nearly always 
uses, Mrs. Conkling’s poems give the illusion of being 
spread thin. The most dramatic and important material 
would take on an ethereal bloom if it were dispersed in 
unrhymed irregular lines; and Mrs. Conkling’s subject- 
matter is neither dramatic nor important, A metaphor, a 
passing scene, a mood of sweet sadness should be gathered 
in a frail net of form. Her charcoal sketches need varnish- 
ing lest they blur with time. Marie Luhrs 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MARION STROBEL RESIGNS 


Dear Editor: 1 have put off writing this letter as long as 
I possibly could; but now that Joan, my younger child, is 
six months old, and Sally, my elder, is beginning to ask 
questions—and such impossible ones for me to answer!— 
I am forced to admit their claim to my time. 

It is unnecessary for me to tell you how much I have 
profited by and enjoyed my position of Associate Editor, 
and how very much I shall miss the Poerry office, and all 
its gay and stimulating associations. 

I wish that all the readers of Porrry could know what 
it means to carry on such a magazine in the face of opposi- 
tion, what enthusiasm you have shown in the encourage- 
ment of the slightest talent, and what honesty and 
impartiality in the judgment of poems. 

Please accept my resignation, and always my best 
wishes to Porrry and to you. Marion Strobel 

The editor need hardly say that she accepts the above resignation 
only on compulsion and with the greatest regret. Marion Strobel, now 
Mrs. James H. Mitchell, became associate editor of Porrry in February, 
1920, and during the past five-and-one-half years she has served the 
magazine with the utmost devotion and ability. The editor, in bidding 
her goodbye, cannot express too strongly her appreciation. 

Miss Strobel, having been on the staff during most of the past year, is 
a member of the jury which will award next month our annual prizes. 

Mr. George H. Dillon, who has been serving as associate editor 
since August, will resume this month his work as a student at the 
University of Chicago. However, we hope to persuade him to stay 
with us in spite of academic demands upon his time. 
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NEWS NOTES 

We are tardily informed that the Amy Lowell Traveling Scholarships 
are not operative at present. The endowment does not begin until the 
death of Miss Lowell’s friend and chief legatee, Mrs. Ada Dwyer Russell. 
The editor, having no opportunity to read Miss Lowell’s entire will, 
assumed that the scholarships were an immediate bequest, to be inaug- 
urated within two years, the legal period for the settlement of the estate. 
Thus she unintentionally misled our readers in her August editorial. 

The poets of the future will enjoy the scholarships so generously en- 
dowed. Meantime we may hope that this bequest will remind other 
testament-makers that poetry is the worst paid, and the least encouraged 
with prizes and scholarships, of all the fine arts. 

Mr. Scofield Thayer, retiring from his active position on the staff of 
The Dial, has announced the appointment of Miss Marianne Moore as 
editor of that exacting magazine. Miss Moore received the latest Dial 
award, and those who are familiar with her work, both poetic and critical, 
will approve Mr. Thayer’s choice. 

The Measure has announced the resignation from its staff of Louise 
Townsend Nicholl, and the election of E. Merrill Root to the board of 
editors. Miss Nicholl, we are informed by Padraic Colum, has been the 
chief sustaining spirit of the magazine since it began more than four 
years ago. Poerry also wishes to congratulate her, and the others who 
have made The Measure such an excellent medium for contemporary 
poetry. 

The Forge, after one year of monthly publication, announces that here- 
after it will be issued as a quarterly. In its new format the magazine 
has about twice the former number of pages; and the current number 
lists thirty contributors, including Alfred Kreymborg and Padraic Colum. 
It is published by the Poetry Club of the University of Chicago, whose 
members support the enterprise by sponsoring poets’ readings at the 
University. The club has attracted large audiences to these readings by 
means of popular publicity methods. Due to its efforts, a number of 
poets have enjoyed the novel experience of seeing their names posted on 
telephone-poles and fences. 

Although groups of poets, and magazines printing serious verse, are 
common in undergraduate college circles, parallel movements among 
high-school students are rare. Of unusual interest is the May number of 
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The Missile, printed at the town high-school of Petersburg, Va. A num- 
ber of these boys and girls have developed a modern technique in writing 
verse, and have learned to speak in an individual idiom. Since the tal- 
ents of promising adolescent poets are often quickly exhausted, perhaps 
it would be well if young poets everywhere were encouraged to achieve 
their literary careers before going to college. Most of them would be 
sifted out, and the others would have a head start in their poetic appren- 
ticeship. 

The Yale University Press reminds us that“‘ The Yale Series of Younger 
Poets is open to writers of American citizenship, who are under thirty 
years of age and have not previously published a volume of verse. Man- 
uscripts are due May 1st and November Ist in each year. The best one 
is published at our expense, the author receiving the usual ten-per-cent 
royalty on copies sold in the United States. The format calls for a vol- 
ume of fifty to seventy-five pages with but one short poem to a page.” 

A publishers’ item of more general interest is that of the combination 
of B. W. Huebsch, Inc. with The Viking Press. 

Muse and Mirror, sponsored by the Seattle Poetry Club, and edited. by 
Helen M. Samsel, deserves a word of encouragement for the freshness 
and simplicity of its verse, qualities too frequently lacking in localized 
organs of the art. 

Under the heading, Did You Remember the Centenary of Phoebe Cary? 
comes an account of a recent memorial celebration held at the home- 
stead, near Cincinnati, of the once famous spinster poet and her sister 
Alice. Their farm is now a home for the blind. 

Alfred A. Knopf tells this story about one of our contributors: ‘‘ Witter 
Bynner had just finished a new full-length play for the Santa Fe Players, 
a satirical fantasy in rhyme called Cake. Writing outdoors, he laid the 
manuscript on the ground in order to burn a pile of tumble-weed which 
had blown into his driveway. A small boy promptly helped by throw- 
ing the manuscript into the bonfire, and when the poet turned around 
with more weeds, his play was gone. Not even a note was left, and yet 
within sixty hours, he had rewritten Cake almost verbatim.” 

A contributor makes the following fascinating suggestion: “I am 
timorous about the enclosed—I wish I had a critic attached. Don’t you 
think it would be nice to institute a new order by which critics should 
help instead of hindering poets? Every poet should have a critic at- 
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News Notes 


tached; thus every piece would be a joint work, with joint responsibility 
and hyphenated names. The only way to get a critic now is to marry 
one!” 

The following remarks from a poet’s letter are commended to the con- 
sideration of those readers who reproach us because some of our pages 
seem less valuable than others: “Don’t expect too much for your money 
in spiritual things. If there is one poem in an issue I am keen about, a 
poetry magazine has done its best for me. I don’t care how many it 
prints that don’t appeal to me—maybe they will appeal to someone else. 
What’s a quarter anyhow?—and is a masterpiece being written every 
month in the year?’ 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.), of Moline, IIl., is the author of 
A Woman of Thirty (Alfred A. Knopf). A few years ago she received one 
of our prizes for her dialogue, The Old Woman. 

Mr. Witter Bynner hardly needs an introduction. A resident of Santa 
Fe during the past few years, he has been sojourning of late in Mexico. 
A new book of his poems will soon be issued. 

Mr. Robert McAlmon, who has been living abroad for four or five 
years, is the author of a number of books of prose and verse. As the 
head of the Contact Publishing Company in Paris, he has issued also the 
work of other poets. 





Muriel Stuart, an English poet resident in London, is the author of two 
books of verse, the latest being The Cockpit of Idols. 

Mr. Chard Powers Smith, who lives mostly in New York, will soon 
publish his firet book of poems. 

Mr. William Haskell Simpson is a Chicago poet whom we have often 
printed. 

Marion Ethel Hamilton (Mrs. F. M. Hinkle), of San Diego, Cal., will 
soon issue, through Mitchell Kennerley, her first book of verse. 

Mr. Edmund Vance Cooke, of Cleveland, Ohio, who appears in our 
pages for the first time, is the author of numerous books of verse and 
prose. Reilly & Lee will soon publish The Book of Extenuations. 

The editor apologizes for an awkward misprint last month. At the 
top of page 349 an ordinary page-heading, which should have appeared at 
the right edge in lower-case italics, was centered in capitals, like a title. 
The error was twice corrected in page-proof, but somehow crept through. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
What's O'Clock, by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
A Hurried Man, by Emanuel Carnevali. Contact Editions, Paris. 
Karn, by Ruth Manning-Sanders. Hogarth Press, Richmond, England. 
Zachy Trenoy, by Ruth Manning-Sanders. Christophers, London. 
The Long Gallery, by Anne Goodwin Winslow. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
The Unknown Goddess, by Humbert Wolfe. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Poems of Michael Field. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Leaves from the Backwoods, by Amy Howlett-Meyer. Dorrance & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
The Star Roper, by Russell Meriwether Hughes. Dorrance & Co. 
Aflame and Afield, by J. George Brueckmann, Jr. Dorrance & Co. 
Odes to Man Along Life’s Way, by Mrs. Martha Abshire. Stratford Co. 
Poems from Earth's Fair Corners, by Patricia Murray Kyle. Stratford Co. 
Unknowing and Other Poems, by Mildred Whitney Stillman. Duffield & 
Co. 
Songs of the Soil, by Barton Rees Pogue. Priv. ptd., Greenfield, Ind. 
Poems, by Three Friends. Smith & Sale, Portland. 
Fairy Love, by John Valmore. Stratford Co. 
On the Thorny Road and Other Poems, by A. Zimmerman. Priv. ptd., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
The Triumph and Other Poems, by Abram Dale Gash. Priv. ptd., 
Chicago. 
Ashes, by Theodora Gay Flanner. Priv. ptd., Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. 
Florilegio, by Alberto J. Ureta. Garcia Monge y Cia., San Jose de Costa 
Rica. 
Poemas, by Alberto Ureta. M. Lorenzo & Rego, Lima, Peru. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND TRANSLATIONS: 
American Poetry, 1925—A Miscellany. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis and Brother Giles, trans. by James 
Rhoades. Oxford Univ. Press. 
PROSE: 
First Impressions, by Llewellyn Jones. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Langland and Chaucer, by Ikuzo lijima. Four Seas Co. 
Negro Poetry in America, by Beatrice Morton. Stratford Co. 
T’ 4i Shan, by Dwight Condo Baker. The Commercial Press, Shanghai. 
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